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Service of the Church oy 


Serving God is the first task of the church. Whether. it does 
serve God or not depends to some extent on how it is organized 
and run. How we elect officers, how we settle disputes, how 
we spend money, and how we deal with outsiders all help deter- 
mine whether a church is what it ought to be. § This question 
is especially acute today, for many of our accustomed ways of 
working are coming under judgment. For example, do we have 
to organize the church into parishes? Why not churches in 
houses and factories as well? And what about our habit of dis- 
tinguishing between clergy and laity? Is the layman only an 
assistant Christian? Does he not have a ministry too? Does he 
not have a crucial role in the church today which is not fully 
recognized by established systems of organization? And what 
about the increasingly centralized and bureaucratic character of 
church organization and our habit of thinking of the Christian 
life in terms of “program” and “promotion”? Do these borrowings 
from the business world help the church serve God? Finally, what 
happens when we try to export all our ideas and customs to other 
nations and cultures? Are traditions born in the West very likely 
to serve God well in the East? Can we be flexible enough to find 
entirely new forms of church life which will serve God better? 
—From Study 3, “The Servant Lord and His Servant People.” 
(See pages 7 and 8.) 











Letters to the Editors 





Choice of Untruth Seen as Not so Simple 





Lie, or Murder? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the October 27 issue of THE OUTLOOK, 
under “Any Questions?” came a question. 
“Is an untruth ever justifiable?” The 
answer was an unqualified, although ex- 
plained, “No.” The answers were nar- 
rowed to a situation of terminal illness, 
but the question was not, “Jsn’t it better 
to tell a lie than to hurt somebody?” 

Would not Bonhoffer’s question as to 
what a German Christian should do when 
the Gestapo asks if they have seen any 
Jews in the neighborhood, and there are 
some hidden in his cellar, confound one 
who says he can never lie? Bonhoffer says 
that his choice has there been reduced to 
killing or lying. 

I once persuaded a man who was bleed- 
ing from his ear to his shoulder, and who 
faced me with a hunting knife which he 
had come back to our ship to get, that 
if he would give me the knife and let me 
get him patched up, I would not stop him 
from going out on his errand of revenge, 
namely murder. As it turned out, he did 
not call my bluff. He went instead to bed, 
aided by shipmates. However, I had no 
intention of letting him go kili the one 
who had cut him, once I got him under 
control. 

It disturbs me greatly that our church- 
men try to pass out and encourage our 
laity in the feeling that we have clean 
hands. Luther stoutly maintained that we 
must sometimes get our hands dirty for 
Christ. 

To get back to the Jews in our cellar, 
I sadly say that I know many more Chris- 
tians who would proudly say, “I cannot 
tell a lie, they are down in the cellar,” 
than those who would risk their celestial 
complacency by telling a lie. 

It seems to me that we have to trust 
that God, present as he has promised to 
be, will guide us if we consciously seek 
that guidance. The Holy Spirit will guide 
us into all truth. Therefore, I hesitate 
to pass out rules which assume that we 
live in a sinless world. Am I alone in this 
position? 

GerorcE M. Rynick. 
Cambridge, N. Y. 


Wants KJV 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Many of your readers will no doubt wish 
to dissent from the view quoted from Don- 
ald McKenzie, in the November 10 issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, that “the 
fact that the King James Version (of the 
Bible) is a noble ‘monument of English 
prose’ should not be used as an argument 
for its continued use in the pulpit.” 

Our churches are beautified with the 
architectural graces. Church music is 
carefully chosen to maintain and heighten 
the sense of reverence appropriate to a 
service of worship. Why should not the 
message of scripture be presented in the 
rich and beautiful, indeed the winged 
words of the Kyv, rather than in the pedes- 
trian ones of the rsv or in the sheer banal- 
ities of J. B. Phillips? These latter are 
enough to set one’s teeth on edge. 

More is known today about the Hebrew 
and later Greek languages than King 
James’ translators knew, and we are in 
a position to correct some mistakes of 


translation which they committed. But 
surely it is no argument for supplanting 
the KJv, that it represents a different level 
of prose style from that of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals, when that level is 
clearly a superior one. The speech of every 
day is not necessarily the most effective 
vehicle of communication. On the con- 
trary, a certain remoteness of vocabulary 
and phrasing often serves to heighten the 
impression, and to make the great texts 
of scripture memorable for their form as 
well as their content. 

Finally, the relative merits of the sev- 
eral translations aside, we do our children 
a considerable disservice by exposing them 
to a multiplicity of versions. Kgv texts, 
heard again and again in the same dis- 
tinctive words, may accompany a child 
through life. When they are presented 
in a different form at every sitting, the 
most that remains to be remembered is 
a context, and, at worst, there may be no 
memory at all. 

ARTHUR F. STOCKER. 
Charlottesville, Va. 

NOTE—People also object to the KJV 
on grounds other than those mentioned 
above. For a _ stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, we will send you a copy of our 
reprint, Edward J. Carnell’s “The Grave 
Peril of Provincializing Jesus.” Additional 
copies, 25 for 50¢; $1 per 100.—Eds. 


Former UPs 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

As former United Presbyterians, Mrs. 
Patterson and I appreciate most of all the 
news on the back page. It is the only way 
we have of hearing about the happenings 
among the former UPs. Thank you. 

FRED C. PATTERSON, Sr. 
Kayenta, Ariz. 


Nashville 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

. @ splendid paper and I would not 
be without the opportunity of seeing it 
every week. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Each Week 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I look forward to the coming of your 
paper into the heme each week. It makes 
easy, informative and inspirational read- 
ing. I appreciate your firm stand on the 
race question. 


Laurel, Pa. W .W. MILLER. 


Christian Relations Group 
Names Caldwell Chairman 


In its organization meeting the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Permanent Committee on 
Christian Relations (replacing the former 
unit under Church Extension) named 
President Frank H. Caldwell of Louis- 
ville Seminary as chairman. Dr. Cald- 
well was a member of the former Chris- 
tian Relations body. F. Alfred Mathes 
of Coral Gables, Fla., was elected sec- 
retary. 

Topic chosen for the 1959 study and 
report is ‘Creative Communication in the 
Ministry of Reconciliation.” 


CAMPUS NEWS 


President Andrew Edington of Schrei- 
ner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, has been 
invited by the Protestant Chaplains’ As- 
sociation of Europe to speak at the spring 
rallies at 28 Army installations in that 
area during next April. 





em 

Forty Davidson College alumni met 
one night recently at Belk’s Department 
Store in Charlotte, N. C., using the 
store’s telephones in an effort to call all 
alumni of the college living in Charlotte. 
The purpose: To add to the funds in 
the “Living Endowment.” One night’s 
effort brought $3,083 from 143 donors. 

* * x 

Plans looking toward the opening of 
the new Consolidated Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Laurinburg, N C., in September 
1960 are developing. Dean P. H. Gwynn, 
Jr., announced recently that a student 
enrollment of between 600 and 800 is 
anticipated with a beginning faculty of 
approximately 50. Students in the merg- 
ing colleges will continue their program 
as begun while the members of the fresh- 
man class in 1960 will be involved in 
the newly planned curriculum. 


* * * 


Parents’ weekend at Mary Baldwin 
College in Virginia attracted more than 
200 parents from 22 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. President Samuel R. 
Spencer outlined general plans for the 
$10 to $15 million development of the 
college which will double the size of the 
downtown campus and increase the en- 
rollment up to 600 students. This year’s 
enrollment: 330. 

a # 

Hampden-Sydney College, Va., ob- 
served Religious Emphasis Week with 
President James A. Jones of Union Sem- 
inary in Virginia as the daily speaker. 
Nine ministers assisted with discussion 
aroups, from Union Seminary: Frank B. 
Tewis, W. Priestley Conyers, 3d., James 
L. Mays, William B. Oglesby; from the 
Assembly’s Training School: Charles E. 
S. Kraemer, Robert F. Boyd; Duke Di- 
vinity School: James L. Price and 
Charles E. Johnson, Jr.; Lynchburg, 
Va.: William W. Williamson. 

* * x 

President D. Grier Martin, of David- 
son College (N. C.), told the 36-member 
board of visitors recently that the college 
has secured $1,744,000 in gifts and 
pledges during the first two years of its 
10-year $11,500,000 development pro- 
gram. The board of visitors, which is 
entirely consultative, entered into dis- 
cussions with trustees, faculty, admin- 
istration and students, and visited new 
facilities added to the campus. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











In Huncary the synod of the Reform- 
ed Church issued a statement urging 
support of candidates of the Communist- 
sponsored People’s Patriotic Front in this 
month’s elections. Roman Catholic bish- 
ops had urged that votes be cast for 
candidates whom voters believe “will 
work honestly and in the interest of the 
country.”. . . HORSE RACE BETTING in 
Utah was defeated (5-3) in the Novem- 
ber elections after a strenuous campaign 
by church leaders against it... . IN 
CaNnaDA the Free Methodist Church of 
North America (55,000 members) has 
approved merging with the 1,000-member 
Holiness Movement Church in Canada 
which had earlier approved the step. . . . 
EsTABLISHMENT OF diplomatic relations 
between Switzerland and the Vatican is 
being urged by the Catholic Conservative 
Party in that country. ... A CAMPAIGN 
FOR $175,000 for the completion of a 
church on the campus of the International 
Christian University in Tokyo, Japan, 
is a two-year project of the American 
Women’s Planning Committee of the 
ICU Foundation. .. . RACIAL PROBLEMS 
in the U. S. are hindering the work of 
the church’s mission program in foreign 
countries, three Methodist bishops from 
abroad told a Duke University audience 
recently. . . . IN CoLorapo, voters ap- 
proved an amendment to the state consti- 
tution legalizing raffles and bingo spon- 
sored by religious and fraternal organiza- 
tions, but it still faces the stiff hurdle 
of interpretation in the courts, according 
to informed persons. . . . METHODIST 
BisHop JoHN WeEsLEY Lorp of Boston 
scored the stand taken on social drinking 
at the recent Episcopal convention in 
Miami Beach. He said it “scarcely merits 
the authorship of a communion in the 
Protestant tradition.”. . . PROTESTANT, 
Roman CATHOLIC AND JEWISH groups 
that have spoken out in opposition to the 
so-called right-to-work laws felt that they 
had been sustained when these measures 
were defeated in five of six states where 
the measure was on the ballot in the 
November elections. . . . Virctnta Bap- 
TIsts, in their annual convention, re- 
fused to endorse a resolution commend- 
ing state officials in their “massive re- 
sistance” stand on integration in the 
schools, . . . IN BraziL, two Presbyte- 
rian pastors, stimulated by a group of 
Little Rock pastors who supported Gov- 
ernor Faubus in closing the schools, came 


Patterson Calls for 
Men to Unite Efforts 


CoLuMBus, O. (RNs)—Church men 
of the U.S. “have no choice except to 
unite” in order to be effective, Samuel 
J. (Jap) Patterson, Jr., of New York, 
general director of United Church Men, 
said here. 

He told the annual meeting of the 
board of managers of United Church 
Men, a department of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, that co-operation among 
men’s groups is a ‘‘necessity.” 

Unity in men’s work is essential, he 
added, if church men “are to become in- 
struments of Christian influence.” 

He said: 

“This is no age of isolation. The local 
program is already united with that of 
the presbytery, synod or Assembly and 
through them with other denominations. 

“There is only one kind of men’s work 
in this country. While there are two areas 
—denominational and cooperative—they 
are the same. On this will be built the 
strength of Protestant men.” 

Men’s work, he said, is “gearing men 
to the whole program of the whole church. 
If the program is good it reaches to the 
end of the world and is achieved only 
through cooperation.” 


Dahlberg Speaks 


President Edwin T. Dahlberg of the 
National Council urged that Protestant 
men “bridge the gap between the way the 
gospel is preached and the way it is 
applied.” 

“Men must not yield to the temptation 
of thinking that the only religious work 
is that which is done within the sound 
of the church bell on Sunday morning,” 
he said. 

Main work of the Christian layman is 
not that of church usher or chairman of 
the official board, but rather to “take the 
faith of the church into the working 
world,” said Dr. Dahlberg, pastor of 
Delmar Baptist church, St. Louis. 

“The lawyer, farmer, real estate man, 
union organizer, football coach, all have 
a chance to apply the Christian concept 
of justice,” he added. 

John V. Matthews, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
UCM president, presided. 





out in a public stand against racial seg- 
regation, declaring, “The pastors of Bra- 
zil are completely against segregation. 
We understand that before God there is 
no distinction of race.” 


Acting President Is 
Named for Park College 


Marion J. Stooker, a former trustee 
of Park College (Mo.), has been named 
acting president to serve until a successor 
to Robert E. Long can be chosen. 

When Dr. Long resigned early in the 
fall term he reaffirmed his faith in the 
college and its ideals and expressed the 
hope that it will hold to the “liberal ideal 
in education” and its “Christian pur- 
pose.” He and his family are now in 


East Craftsbury, Vt. 


Presbyterian Work Will 
Beginin Hawaii in 1959 


With William E. Phifer, Jr., Mon- 
rovia, Calif., pastor, and Philip Yung 
Lee, of Honolulu, assigned to the work 
(see page 16) Presbyterian work in Ha- 
waii will be getting definitely underway 
early in 1959. 

The decision to initiate work in Ha- 
waii was approved by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions following a survey made 
there during the summer of 1957 by a 
committee of Los Angeles Presbytery. 
That presbytery’s Church Extension 
Board will organize the new congrega- 
tion. 

A 1.6-acre building site (at the corner 
of Keeaumoku and Nehoa Sts.) has been 
purchased for erection of a modern build- 
ing. It is described as strategically lo- 
cated in the Nakiki district and easily 
accessible to three-fourths of Honolulu’s 
population, including the city’s rapidly 
growing “windward” section. 

Protestant missionaries have been at 
work in the Hawaiian Islands since the 
early 1820s, when Presbyterians joined 
Reformed and Congregational Foreign 
Missions Boards in early exploratory 
work, but the Presbyterians have never 
been represented by their own church. 
They withdrew in the mid-1830s to con- 
centrate in foreign mission service else- 
where. 

Since Hawaii became a territory in 
1898, within the scope of the Board of 
National Missions, and especially since 
World War II there has been a growing 
insistence that the Presbyterian Church 
be represented in the Islands. 

“Many service men stationed in Ha- 
waii, as well as tourists who visit there 
each year by the thousands, are members 
of Presbyterian churches back home,” 
said Carroll L. Shuster, executive secre- 
tary of Los Angeles Presbytery and one 








of the survey team visiting the Islands 
last year. 

He said: 

“These people find virtually every other 
major denomination represented in Ha- 


waii, and very logically they wonder why 
it is that they find no sign of a Presbyte- 
rian church there. The organization of 
our first congregation in the Territory 
early in 1959 should provide an answer to 
these inquiries.” 


BIBLE PRESBYTERIANS CALL FOR 
DEFECTION OF SOUTHERN PASTORS 


Bible Presbyterians of the Covenant 
or St. Louis division appear to be mak- 
ing an all-out effort to attract Southern 
Presbyterian ministers and churches. 

In the October issue of their official 
publication they quote the substance of a 
Southern Presbyterian Journal article by 
Albert H. Freundt, charging that the de- 
nomination “has radically changed her 
thinking about the things she once held 
most important.” 

As an example of the supposed un- 
belief, the article points to the discussion 
at the 1958 Charlotte Assembly with 
reference to the effort to delete some of 
the more harsh references to “double pre- 
destination.” Mr. Freundt also says: 
“Today not more than a handful of our 
seminary professors will affirm the be- 
lief that the Bible is absolutely without 
error.” Mr. Freundt said, “Almost every 
presbytery could give cases in which can- 
didates have expressed views out of ac- 
cord with the letter and spirit of the 
Confession, and in many of these cases 
few or no voices were raised to hinder 
the candidates’ ordination.” 


To Blame Selves 
The Bible Presbyterian Reporter then 
makes this comment: 


“Granting this to be true, conservative 
Southern Presbyterians have no one but 
themselves to blame for the appalling con- 
dition within their denomination, for they 
have been remiss in guarding the purity 
of their church both in the admission of 
candidates and the continued toleration 
of avowed liberals. To lament the con- 
dition of the church is one thing, but to 
take action is quite another. One wonders 
what the author and others did when 
present at a travesty such as he describes: 
‘Recently this writer witnessed the pres- 
bytery’s sustaining an examination in 
which the examinee did not accept the 
Confession’s teaching on predestination,’ ” 


In making its appeal to leave the 
church, the publication then says: 


“If the Southern Church is beyond the 
point of no return, where it cannot be 
reclaimed by ecclesiastical discipline (as 
Mr. Freundt’s article seems to indicate) 
why do the conservatives yet remain in 
it? Are they not wasting valuable time 
and effort upon something which is hope- 
less? While it is wrong to desert a sink- 
ing ship if there is hope it may yet be 
saved, who remains in one which is al- 
ready sunk! 

“The committee on National Missions 
of the Bible Presbyterian Church stands 
ready to help any ministers and congrega- 
tions in the Southern church who see the 
futility and poor stewardship of dissipat- 
ing their energies any longer upon a lost 
cause.” 


4 


The publication quotes from the 
Freundt article a reference to the found- 
ing fathers—Dabney, Palmer, Thornwell 


—which suggests that they would hardly 
recognize their church today. He says, 
“It would be even more interesting to 
know if they would claim us.” 


Their Church? 
Then the Bible Presbyterians say: 


“The last sentence is truly significant. 
It is almost certain that these stalwart 
champions of the Reformed faith would 
not claim the contemporary Southern 
Presbyterian Church as theirs. 

“But a further even more interesting 
(and far more important) question may 
be asked: ‘What church would they 
claim?’ We believe that their sympathies 
and interests would be aligned with the 
Bible Presbyterian Synod; a church which 
is fully Presbyterian in government, Re- 
formed in doctrine, and evangelistic in 
outreach. If the fathers, in whose spiritual 
succession conservative Presbyterians now 
claim to stand, would not own their 
church—why should their children? 

“We, therefore, urge these brethren to 
give earnest consideration to this matter. 
We invite them to investigate our synod 
to see if the very things for which these 
founding fathers stood are not actual 
principles and practices of the Bible Pres- 
byterian Synod today.... 


“There is hope—but not in the Southern 
church!” 


Attack on San Francisco 


In the same issue of the publication is 
an attack upon the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary and its president-elect, 
Theodore A. Gill, and the fact that he 
has been “managing editor of The Chris- 
tian Century, one of the most outspokenly 
modernist magazines in the country.” 

The publication, in an editorial signed 
by R. Laird Harris, then says: 


“San Francisco Seminary, often called 
San Anselmo, is one of the largest sem- 
inaries of the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and has long been known as a mod- 
ernist institution. The present move is 
nothing new. It only re-emphasizes the 
fact that this seminary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and, we must insist, all of 
the seminaries of that church are in the 
control of those who do not believe the 
Bible to be true throughout and who join 
in denial of many of its precious doc- 
trines.... 

“A young man in that church wishing 
to go to one of the fundamental, inde- 
pendent seminaries—like Dallas, Fuller, 
or others including Covenant—will have 
great difficulty in getting accepted. Three 
men on the Fuller Seminary faculty left 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, a few years 
ago over this issue... .” 


First Newspaper Ads in 
Rochester Test Appear 


First advertisements in the present ex- 
perimental program being sponsored in 
the Presbytery of Rochester (N. Y.) have 
appeared. This is serving as a pilot 
project from which the idea may be ex- 
panded to other cities for newspaper dis- 
play. 

Along with appropriate illustrations, 
the first advertisements (2 columns by 
7 inches) say: 


WHO IS GOD? 


In one sense everyone believes in God. 
The word “God” refers to the power be- 
hind everything. 

But to the Christian, God means a great 
deal more. He cares about people. 

Christians come to know God in three 
ways: 

1. As the Father of all men, creatively 
at work in the world through love, good- 
ness and truth. 

2. As the Person supremely revealed 
through Jesus Christ, and 

3. As the inner Presence which we call 
the Holy Spirit. 

There is mystery in the thought of 
God, but it is not the mystery of a closed 
door. Endless vistas lead us on and on. 

If you want to learn more about the 
Christian idea of God, send for an in- 
formative 32-page booklet. . . The Chris- 
tian Answer. We will mail it to you. 


(A coupon is appended carrying the 
name of the Presbyterian Church and a 
Rochester postoffice box number, request- 
ing a copy of the booklet, which is a 
publication of the Department of Evan- 
gelism, and seeking information about 
the person’s church membership.) 

The second advertisement says: 


LIFE IS SO DAILY! 


Many people are defeated time and again 
by little, annoying things that keep re- 
curring. Some habit at home, some cir- 
cumstance at the office or shop, some fail- 
ure in disposition—all of these, if repeated 
often enough, can have a disastrous cumu- 
lative effect. 

How, then, live victoriously and joy- 
ously day by day? How be “more than a 
conqueror’? How rise above and be su- 
perior to life’s many vexations and diffi- 
culties? 

An excellent pamphlet, The Christian 
Answer, will help you solve these and 
other problems. To get a copy, mail the 
coupon below. 


94 an Jdea! 


TEAM TEACHERS 

A developing program in Sunday 
schools is the use of men and wom- 
en as “team teachers.” Christian 
education specialists encourage this 
plan, representing the “family situ- 
ation” in children’s religious train- 
ing. Many times it seems to be 
easier to get a man and wife to 
agree to teach than to get one to 
do it. 
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Introductory Study 


The Servant Lord and His Servant People 


HIS STUDY GUIDE invites the 

reader to join a discussion now being 
shared by the 73 member churches of 
the ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD HOLDING THE 
PRESBYTERIAN ORDER. During the sum- 
mer of 1959, the Alliance will hold a 
General Council in Brazil, centered about 
the theme: THE SERVANT LORD AND HIS 
SERVANT PEOPLE. In preparation for this 
meeting and as a separate project in its 
own right, Reformed Christians every- 
where are studying the Brazil theme and 
thinking of its implications for their 
church life. 


What Does the Theme Mean? 

Our theme is not a slogan, or a banner, 
or a motto that would look well scrawled 
on a brick wall. Nor is it an attempt to 
sum up the whole of Christian theology 
in a single sentence. Rather it is an at- 
tempt to express the particular message 
which we believe the Holy Spirit is say- 
ing to the Reformed family of churches 
today. This is not to imply that the Al- 
liance is in a unique position to speak 
for the Spirit. It is only that as we tried 
to be sensitive to what is going on in the 
world and in the church, this word has 
come to us with a particular constraint. 

It has come amid an astonishing re- 
vival of Biblical thinking, in which every 
doctrinal assumption and church tradi- 
tion is being examined anew in the light 
of the gospel. We are coming to realize 
that because Christ is Lord of his church, 
the task of his church is to serve him in 
thought and life, in worship and in work. 
Moreover, we are coming to see that we 
could not speak of serving God in this 
life at all were it not for the fact of 
Incarnation: that God himself entered 
into our existence “in the form of a serv- 
ant.” In thinking about the meaning of 
Christian life, today, our eyes turn to- 
ward a ministry which leads to the cross. 

Yet the cross we see is not meaningless 
or final, because this world belongs to 
God and what happens here can be a rev- 
elation of him. Even in the tragic events 
of contemporary society there is oppor- 
tunity for God’s power to become in- 
carnate. His plans and purposes may 
become manifest in ways that a compla- 
cent or traditionalistic church will least 
expect. God’s power may appear in the 
social revolution that is sweeping the 
formerly colonial world. It may appear 
in the agonizing reappraisal of his posi- 
tion that man must make under the 
threat of biological dissolution or nuclear 
war. In such a world—as in any world 
—the church’s role is to be the instru- 
ment of God at the point where God is 
working: to speak not for her own com- 
fort, safety or prestige, but for him. 
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This Introduction is taken 
from the study guide prepared 
for the Brazil meeting next 
summer of the World Presbyte- 
rian Alliance (editorial, p. 8). 
In subsequent weeks the five 
chapters in the guide will be 
printed here. For information 
about the guide itself, see page 
8 











The Situation in which We Live 

We see most clearly what service means 
in the crisis situations, where the issue 
is really “God or an idol.” A church 
struggling to help its people live respon- 
sibly under totalitarian rule will have 
grasped the point. So will a pastor who 
tries to make his people see that the true 
issues of the Christian faith are fought 
out in the market place, the school, and 
the legislative assembly. And likewise 
a theologian who tries to express what 
it means to say that God came right 
down into human life—into its festering 
and yearning vital center where decisions 
are made and lives are renewed or broken. 

It will not be easy to speak of serving 
God to a world which has been shocked 
and made wary by the empty promises 
of ideologies, by broken trusts of leaders, 
and by the powerlessness of the religious 
symbols of the past. More than intellec- 
tual doubt about God’s existence, the ex- 
perience of betrayal has made it impos- 
sible for most men to know the meaning 
of conviction and commitment. Betrayal 
has cauterized the tentative advances of 
the human spirit toward faith and trust. 
Man has numbly withdrawn into him- 
self, and in his empty individuality he 
has become a featureless granule in a 
shapeless mass. 

In such a world it is not surprising 
that service has been debased to mean 
usefulness, employment, or function. In 
the industrial economy of today we do 
not associate service with the idea of 
devotion or allegiance. We associate it 
with the function a part has in a machine 
and tend to treat human beings accord- 
ingly. What is worse, human beings see 
themselves in these terms. Human ability 
becomes a commodity to be bought and 
sold. It is a bundle of energy to be ad- 
justed to its place in the mechanism. The 
very possibility of a life, ennobled by 
allegiance to a higher directing purpose 
and made meaningful by the transcendent 
power which it serves, is beyond the 
imagination of the vast majority of mod- 
ern men. 

The Spirit of God, we believe, has 
been calling the churches to speak with 


power to precisely this situation. Our 
comfortable and complacent world, our 
liberal and self-confident culture, lies 
in ruins. The new life to which we are 
being called is a possibility which is 
addressed to men who have lost all other 
hope, and who are willing to rebuild the 
structure of humanity from its founda- 
tions. A responsible and meaningful 
human life must begin with the acknowl- 
edgment that in this present situation— 
which we all share—we are not men at 
all. We become true men only when we 
discover that we are God’s men, and that 
we are in the world to serve him. 


The Use of This Study Guide 


We come to understand the meaning 
of service only as we take seriously what 
it means in the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. And we can do 
this only by wrestling with the text of 
the Bible and by listening to what the 
Spirit is saying to us through its pages. 
It will be the goal of our studies to move 
toward such understanding and sensi- 
tivity and to apply them creatively to the 
total situation in which we live. The 
guide that follows is intended to stimu- 
late discussion of this kind among local 
church groups. It does not attempt to 
define the conference sections in a final 
way. Nor does it try to present a complete 
treatment of any of these subjects. A 
guide to study should be “open ended.” 
It should lead to further discussion and 
exploration. 

The General Council will organize its 
work into four subtopics, which are spe- 
cific applications of the Servant theme. 
These subtopics are the basis of the study 
units given in this booklet. By follow- 
ing them through, an individual reader 
or a study group can become acquainted 
with some of the Scriptural starting 
points of the discussions that will take 
place in Brazil, and with some of the 
major questions that these passages of 
the Bible seem to raise for us. 

For the convenience of study groups, 
each unit is divided into sections based 
on particular Biblical passages. These 
can be assigned as reading to be done 
before the group meets. If time is short, 
an entire study unit can be discussed at 
a single meeting, and the whole guide 
in five meetings. If more time is avail- 
able, a session can be given to each Bib- 
lical passage, and the study can last as 
long as twenty meetings. Or a compro- 
mise can be worked out in which the 
group works through the material at its 
own speed. 

Whatever is done, the major attention 
should be given to the Biblical passages. 
The guide is not intended to say ali that 
each passage has to say, but only to show 
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A Study in Courage 


By ERNEST Q. CAMPBELL and THOMAS F. PETTIGREW 


MENACING CROWD surround- 

ed Little Rock’s Central High as 
the first week of school began. When the 
Negro students approached the school 
for the first time, Mr. Action was on 
hand. In fact, he led the small group 
of white and Negro adults who faced the 
crowd with the children. 

Later, an exasperated parishioner and 
personal friend asked him, “Did you 
have to do it, Robert?” 

The question begged the answer. Yes, 
Action “had to do it,” as he had to do 
everything else that he believed might 
bring about effective educational inte- 
gration in his city. For he, like very 
few others in Little Rock, publicly sup- 
ported integration and did everything 
in his power to achieve its peaceful 
acceptance. A sympathetic family grew 
concerned, and many of his closest min- 
isterial friends let him go it alone. 


“Voice from the Old South” 


Mr. Action, to the consternation and 
unbelief of his many detractors, truly 
fits the “voice from the old South” de- 
scription given him by a local newspaper. 
Descendant of the Confederate dead and 
of slaveholders, born and raised in a 
Deep South state, servant of the South’s 
people for many years, he has a fervent 
love for his region and its people. For 
his racial views he has suffered the abuse 
of his homeland, and he speaks feelingly 
of how his efforts in the cause of racial 
justice disassociate him from a tradition 
and a people he loves. He does not fully 
understand the vigor of their caustic 
remarks, and their remarks are the more 
caustic because he was one of their own. 

It is no accident that Action was presi- 
dent of the biracial Greater Little Rock 
Ministerial Association when the crisis 
broke. For he does not stand alone 
among his ministerial peers in believing 
that a segregated society cannot secure 
racial justice and equality. Many col- 
leagues agree with him. But unlike most 





how the text is connected with the Brazil 
theme. The work of the study group is 
to go to the Bible and to fill in the out- 
lines. It will be a great help if a trained 
leader (such as a pastor) is available to 
stimulate the group and to suggest fur- 
ther resources for study. 

Groups and individuals who use this 
guide are invited to send their comments 
and conclusions to the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, 17 Route de Malag- 
nou, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Lewis S. Mupce, 
Theological Secretary, 
The World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches 


of his integrationist colleagues, Action 
was neither cautious nor compromising 
in his approach to Little Rock’s crisis. 
As the tense September of 1957 began, 
he issued an official appeal to all mem- 
bers of the ministerial association to urge 
their congregations to peacefully com- 
ply with the Federal Court orders. When 
Faubus suddenly flung his soldiers 
around Central High School to maintain 
segregation, Action helped to initiate at 
once a denouncement of this maneuver 
by 15 prominent local ministers. And 
after Negro leaders requested his aid, 
he gathered up the small band of min- 
isters who escorted the Negro children 
on their first attempt to enter the school. 
This done, he aided in organizing and 
moderated a state-wide, interdenomina- 
tional meeting of ministers which re- 
leased a religious proclamation concern- 
ing the crisis. 

When the violence burst forth in late 
September, he requested, as the min- 
isterial association’s executive head, forth- 
right measures from the mayor and the 
chief of police. The following day, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower sent Army paratroop- 
ers into the city, and Action publicly 
praised the move. He was virtually the 
only local leader to do so. And, unlike 
many Little Rockians, he was concerned 
about the conflict’s international impli- 
cations. Thus, he tape-recorded a short 
talk for the Voice of America, which was 
translated into 12 languages, including 
Russian. 

His public activity did not keep him 
from dealing with the community’s racial 
problems in his own pulpit. Action was 
one of the very few clergymen in the city 
to preach repeated sermons explicitly 
supporting integration as a Christian 
imperative. 

In October, Action joined with other 
religious leaders to organize the city- 
wide prayers for peace. After these 
prayers, most of the ministerial partic- 
ipants ceased their integrationist ac- 
tivity completely. But Action continued 
unabated. He became the local chair- 
main of the Goodwill Scholarship Fund, 
a trust set up “to reward youth of Little 
Rock Central High showing a belief in 
fair play.” He helped organize and later 
headed a small group of white and Ne- 
gro leaders which meets each week in an 
effort to maintain at least one open chan- 
nel of communication between the races. 

At the invitation of various church 
organizations, Action has flown to distant 
parts of the nation to describe in detail 
the difficulties of his community. And 
he has continued to make local pro- 
nouncements—criticizing a “voluntary 
segregation” plan or praising Negroes 


for their non-violence—that receive wide 
community attention. In June of 1958, 
when Ernest Green became the first 
Negro graduate of Central High, Action 
and Dr. Martin Luther King sat with 
the Green family throughout the tense 
troop-guarded ceremony. 


“Judas Betrayed a Man.. .” 


In short, Action has done everything 
that he could think of doing to support 
racial integration in Little Rock. But 
he has constantly faced stern opposition. 
Pressures, some subtle, some blatant, 
have been applied to him, but to little 
avail. Those closest to him grow tense 
in concern for his safety. Relatives in 
other states have expressed their dis- 
pleasure at his views. He has been told 
that some he loves “deeply regret” the 
position he has taken. Some members of 
the ministerial association have said that 
Action is a publicity seeker. And letters 
to the editors of the local papers select 
him out as their favorite target for abuse. 

More important, perhaps, are the pres- 
sures from his own congregation. Finan- 
cial pledges and attendance at Down- 
town Protestant Church declined sharply. 
One faithful member expressed her dis- 
pleasure and then said defiantly: “No 
preacher is going to run me off from my 
church.” Laymen asked him to please 
preach “just a spiritual sermon,” and 
others admonished him that the church 
should not engage in controversial issues. 
A financial stalwart complained that 
Action’s racial activities “take time away 
from the work he’s supposed to be do- 
ing” and added tellingly: “This is not 
exactly what his congregation pays him 
for.” 

This opposition from the congregation 
is stern and serious. It might be even 
worse were it not for Action’s warmth, 
charm and refusal to become provoked at 
his detractors. Many of his parishioners, 
even older ones who almost to a man 
favor segregation, remain loyal to him. 
“T just can’t go along with you,” blurted 
out an elderly woman member one Sun- 
day morning following a sermon on in- 
tegration, “but I certainly think you are 
a sincere man, and I love you, Mr. Ac- 
tion.” 

There probably are but few ministers 


MR. CAMPBELL is a sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; MR. PETTIGREW 
teaches social psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. ““A Study in Courage” is Part V 
in a series of ‘’Vignettes from Little Rock,” 
published in Christianity and Crisis and used 
here by permission. The vignettes are based 
on interviews and investigations in Little 
Rock. A book, based on the study, Chris- 
tians in Racial Crisis: A Study of Little Rock 
Ministers, will probably be published next 
spring. 
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The Bridge Builders 


N A RECENT AIRPLANE 
FLIGHT over the magnificent new 
bridge that spans the Straits of Mac- 
kinac, I was impressed anew with the 
importance of bridges. One of the un- 
fortunate facts about our time is that so 
many bridges have been broken. When 
I was traveling in Europe at the close of 
the war it seemed as if every bridge on 
that continent had been smashed. Great 
girders were standing up on end or 
crumpled into the waters below, so that 
it seemed as if the vertebrae of the very 
backbone of a continent has been cracked 
open. This is a symbol of our time. We 
need to rebuild and restore the bridges. 
Of paramount significance is the re- 
building of the broken bridges between 
nations. The difference in the world 
picture now and in the days of my youth 
is almost incredible. Two years before 
the first world war in 1912, I traveled 
through half a dozen countries cn two 
continents without a passport or a visa. 
Today this free flow of travel has been 
sorely interrupted, by war, violence, and 
fear on every hand. 

As Norman Cousins of The Saturday 
Review has put it so vividly, ‘The con- 
flict that we now witness in the earth 
is something more than a war of man 
against man. All the way from Little 
Rock to Quemoy it is a war against God, 
in which man is changing his moral and 
spiritual nature for evil.” When we bal- 
ance the niceties of destruction between 
a clean or an unclean bomb, or death by 





in Little Rock’s major denominations 
who have not felt at least an occasional 
twinge of conscience when they compare 
their own cautious ineptness to the risks 
and abuse Action has endured. For he és 
the voice of conscience for his colleagues 
no less than the city itself. And perhaps, 
as so often happens, he has found that 
it requires more courage at such a time 
to face one’s friends than to face one’s 
enemies. 

The blow that hurt the most came in a 
letter from a close boyhood friend in the 
Deep South. Having read of Action’s 
activities in the Little Rock crisis, he 
chided his friend bitterly: “Judas be- 
trayed a Man, Benedict Arnold betrayed 
a nation, and you, my friend, have be- 
trayed a race!” 

Characteristically, there was a plain- 
tive quality, an element of true pathos, 
in the calm answer Action gave his 
friend: “I have full respect for your 
sincerity and integrity and hope that at 
some time in the future we may renew 
the ties which were so strong between 
your family and mine in days gone by. 
. . . May God’s richest blessing rest on 
you now and always.” But there are 
some things he cannot have, and he has 
made his choice. 
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By EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


thousands as against death by millions, 
we are reducing man to the level of the 
obscene. This is something more than 
any government has a right to ask of its 
citizens. Rather than engaging in the 
world-wide program of massive retalia- 
tion that now dominates the earth, it is 
the responsibility of the Christian church 
to initiate a program of world-wide mas- 
sive reconciliation. 


Between Races 


We need also to rebuild the broken 
bridges between the races. This is the 
obligation not only of the churches as 
organizations and institutions. It is the 
responsibility of every Christian as an 
individual. 

Such a bridge builder is Martin Luther 
King, the brave young Baptist pastor who 
so successfully led the bus strike in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, which succeeded in 
establishing equal rights as between 
whites and Negroes in public transpor- 
tation. This he accomplished on a com- 
pletely non-violent basis. When I visited 
him in the Harlem Hospital following 
the tragedy in which he was nearly 
stabbed to death by a deranged woman 
of his own race, I felt myself in the 
presence of the forgiving spirit of Christ. 
Even as he prayed for the people in 
Montgomery who bombed his home, he 
was praying that day for the woman who 
nearly brought about his death, that God 
might restore to her mind the sweet light 
of reason. 

Still further, we need bridge builders 
between the churches. We cannot have 
a united world if the churches continue 
to be broken and divided. 

It was a historic day for American 
Christianity when on October 12 of this 
year we laid the cornerstone of the new 
Interchurch Center on Morningside 
Heights in New York. This new, twenty- 
million-dollar, nineteen story building, 
which will house not only the 700 mem- 
bers of the National Council of Churches 
employed staff, but the national head- 
quarters of many of the 32 cooperating 
denominations, is not significant by itself 
as a material structure. It is important, 
however, as a symbol of the growing 
church unity in American Christianity. 
It demonstrates that this unity has solid 
reality, and that Christ is the chief cor- 
nerstone. 

The ecumenical idea is something like 
an egg. It is a perfectly safe thing as 
long as it remains an egg—a mere the- 





DR. DAHLBERG is pastor of the Delmar Bap- 
tist Church, St. Louis, and president of the 
National Council of Churches. He delivered 
the address, of which this is a summary, at 
the Denver Assembly of United Church 
Women. 


ory. The trouble begins when the egg 
is hatched. Then it begins to scratch up 
the neighbor’s garden and wake up 
people early in the morning. Many critics 
of the ecumenical idea have thought that 
we have just laid an egg. We have, in 
fact, hatched an egg. It is now beginning 
to scratch up every ecclesiastical garden, 
and to wake up many people who would 
like to sleep a lot longer in the morning. 


Need for Unity 


The need of church unity is urgent, 
for the sake of the world and for the 
sake of Christ. We are not interested in 
the idea of a super church, some type 
of Protestant vatican that would over- 
shadow all our religious freedoms. We 
reject that concept. We are interested 
only in the growing togetherness of the 
followers of Jesus Christ, that the world 
might believe. 

Finally, there must be a rebuilding of 
the bridge between the soul of man and 
the heart of God. This bridge, too, has 
been tragically broken. The Communists 
have had a great part in this process of 
destruction. By a systematic and diligent 
effort to undermine all faith in God, and 
to destroy every spiritual philosophy of 
life, materialistic Communism has been 
a powerful factor in the breaking down 
of communion between the human and 
the divine. However, we have had our 
part in this process, too. Our prayerless- 
ness, our Biblical illiteracy, our neglect 
of worship and stewardship, plus our 
ambitions for wealth and social prestige, 
are just as effective as Communism in 
destroying the bridge between God and 
man. We have the good news of the gos- 
pel. Let us continue to live it and to 
proclaim it. The final issues of the 
world’s life will be determined in the 
realm of religion. We must make it our 
purpose to lift the whole human situation 
above the political and military level into 
the dimensions of religious faith. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Christian couple as housepar- 

ents for boys’ cottage. Experience with 
machinery, farming, and boys work help- 
ful. Maximum age 55. An opportunity for 
rewarding work. Write J. W. Flynt, Boys 
Estate, Georgia—or call. 








CHURCH VESTMENTS 


All styles — materials — colors for 
adults and children. Lowest prices. 
Write for free catalog. 


HARTLEY Vestmenrs 
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EDITORIAL 


Social Witness 


Now and again we call attention to the 
vigorous witness of our Canadian breth- 
ren in their churches and in the Canadian 
Council of Churches. At the recent meet- 
ing of the council, what we have come 
to expect as the usual deliverances on 
vital matters were made. 

In one section of the report Professor 
Allan Farris of Knox Theological Col- 
lege, Toronto, detailed some of the evi- 
dences of moral laxity in his country and, 
on behalf of the Department of Social 
Relations, he declared: “Some of our 
present-day evangelism comes rather 
close to being a form of ivory-towerism.” 

Gospel preaching, he insisted, cannot 
ignore social evils such as intemperance, 
racial discrimination, obsence publica- 
tions, poor housing, gambling and unem- 
ployment. 

In that connection, see two recent small 
but vital publications of the United 
Church of Canada issued by the church’s 
committee on the National Evangelistic 
Mission: Christianity and Democracy, 
Thomas Saunders; and Christianity and 
Politics, G. B. Mather (10¢ each, Board 
of Information, 299 Queen St., W., To- 
ronto 2-B). These take their place with 
these 10-cent “booklets on four emphases 
of the mission”: The Christian Family 
at Home, Christianity and Community 
Life, and Christianity and Daily Work. 

Interestingly enough, the study on 
Christianity and Democracy appeared 
first on the editorial page on the Winni- 
peg Free Press! 

The booklet on politics is introduced 
with this admonition: 

“We must make our people aware that 
what they do and what they believe about 


national and international politics, mat- 
ters.” 


The first page bears a quotation from 
Calvin’s Imstitutes on the exercise of 
civil authority and the duty of magis- 
trates. 

That should make it orthodox enough. 














Presbyterian Study 


Presbyterians around the world are 
joining in a study looking toward Cam- 
pinas, Brazil, July 27-Aug. 6, 1959. At 
that time the 18th General Council of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance will be 
convened and one of the major results 
of that meeting is expected to be in terms 
of conclusions based upon a year’s study 
of The Servant Lord and His Servant 
People (see cover). A small 28-page 
study guide is now available at the Pres- 
byterian Distribution Center, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, at 15¢ per copy, and 
it is hoped that in many churches this 
study will be followed in coming months. 

As an aid and encouragement to the 
study, THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
will reprint the entire guide in install- 
ments in these columns. The introduc- 
tion to the study appears on page 7 of 
this issue. 

It will be noted that Lewis S. Mudge, 
the theological secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, is inviting sugges- 
tions and comments on this theme to be 
sent to the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, 17 Route de Malagnou, Gene- 
va, Switzerland. This can be an impor- 
tant and highly profitable study. 

A congregational group coming to- 
gether once a month for five or more 
months to studv this theme and its im- 
plications will be led to new depths of 
Christian experience. 


Christian Science 


An analysis of Christian Science is 
given in the current issue of Interpreta- 
tion, the journal of Bible and Theology, 
(Vol. XII, No. 4), in its series on ‘The 
Bible and Modern Religions.” 

Albert Clarke Wyckoff, pastor-emeri- 
tus of the Reformed Church, Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y., has made a long-time study 
of this movement. He is the author of 
the article in Interpretation. After facing 
its history and probing into its teachings 
he concludes that anyone who is going 
to try to deal with a “Super-Belief Heal- 
ing Cult like Christian Science” must be 
well informed about every phase of it. 
This calls for an open mind and a vast 
amount of reading and if a person is not 
able or willing to pay the required price 
“it is better to turn over the subject to 
someone who has done this work.” 

Dr Wyckoff also concludes that this 
movement is a challenge to “the historic 
Christian church and all of its branches 
and personnel (to) get together and unite 
in an effort to minister to the very special 
group of middle-life people who furnish 
the prospects for healing cults to thrive 
upon. If people are kept healthy and 
normal healing cults do not appeal to 
them.” 

He points out that churches usually 
have effective program for all age groups 
except the 40 to 60 groups. These, he 


feels, are especially prone to respond 
to the cults. 

He also feels that medical science and 
all its personnel should be united with 
religion in an effort to meet this situation, 
“The day for individuals and occasional 
churches to work alone on this problem 
is past. No denomination is immune; no 
prophylaxis can be patented.” 


U. P. USA Minutes 


The first Minutes of the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. have been pub- 
lished. This extensive record is in three 
parts, with the final section containing the 
statistical tables, the roll of presbyteries 
and synods and the lists of ministers 
appearing in May of each year. 

Part I contains “The Journal” of the 
Assembly’s proceedings. In this case, the 
proceedings from the final Assemblies 
of the U. S. A. and U. P. Churches and 
from the first Assembly of the united 
church. This includes major reports and 
studies, actions being considered by the 
judicatories, detailed financial records 
(e. g., salaries of all Assembly person- 
nel), the standing rules, and lists of board 
and agency members—890 pages! 

Part II combines the reports of the 
major program agencies — missions, 
Christian education, pensions, with a 
gold mine of inspiring material telling 
of the advance of the church’s program 
on many fronts. Here, for instance, is 
the list, with addresses, of more than 
1,300 missionaries and fraternal work- 
ers. Here, again, are three pages listing 
union and cooperative work abroad. It 
is regrettable that these reports are made 
available for most people for the first 
time in this form—jam-packed into a 
volume of more than 700 pages. The 
boards do not make available any part 
of these reports before the Assembly 
meets. Consequently they are scantily 
reported in the press, if at all, and only 
a select few will take the pains to dig 
into so big a volume for the important 
infomation it contains. 

After the distribution of copies to 
churches or ministers and the official 
family, each of the three parts of the 
Minutes sells for $3, paperbound; $4, 
clothbound. (Office of the General As- 
sem. ly, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7). 


GUEST EDITORS 
The Moderate 


Now in the South . . . the moderate 
cannot look around for a leader to fol- 
low but must himself take a position of 
leadership on the assumption that be- 
cause his position is in accord with the 
underlying principles on which our gov- 
ernment is based, others will eventually 
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NEITHER BEFORE NOR AFTER 


Limitations of Conversion 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“And Moses said unto the Lord, O my 
Lord, I am not eloquent, neither hereto- 
fore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy 
servant.”’—Exodus 4:10. 


NE POINT that puzzles the ortho- 
dox is that so few of the Old Testa- 
ment saints appear to have been con- 
verted. To put it more precisely, the Old 
Testament people do not appear to have 
had, as a regular thing, the sort of ex- 
perience which many persons take to be 
the only meaning of conversion: a more 
or less sudden, dramatic turn from evil 
to God, from unfaith to faith. Neverthe- 
less, when you look into it, you find that 
a good many people described for us in 
the Old Testament did have religious 
experiences which were turning-points in 
their lives. Perhaps not every turning- 
point in a person’s life can be called 
conversion; but it would be hard to find 
a better name for a real change of direc- 
tion brought about by the action of God. 
Moses’ experience at the burning bush 
was a case in point. There were other 
crises in his life, to be sure, but this was 
the great, the decisive one. If we may 
judge from what Moses is reported to 
have said at the time, he expected too 
much from this experience. When the 
Lord was persuading him to go back and 
take the leadership of his people, Moses’ 
first mistake was to confuse leadership 
with the ability to make speeches in pub- 





rally to him. In this fashion he can 
begin to move out of his dilemma. It 
may take a long time to reach the ob- 
jective and to fully enjoy both law and 
order. But if he does not forget the 
objective, he can satisfy his conscience 
by striving toward it. 

The moderate taking this position will 
find himself charged with abandoning 
the great principle of State’s Rights. It 
seems to me that he has a very pat 
answer in the fact that State’s Rights will 
be safest when the states do right... . 

Our system is based on the idea that 
when we take a stand or cast a vote con- 
scientiously, millions will be doing the 
same thing and the voice will not be a 
single one, but one voice in a vast chorus. 
The times call for the moderate now to 
sing a solo even if he is not sure that he 
can carry the tune, confident in the belief 
that before long his fellow-citizens will 
join in the song of freedom. If he has 
the courage to do this now, he can hope 
in the future to return to the inconspicu- 
ous position of conformity that he pre- 
fers, confident that his society is based 
on moral principles—H. FRANKLIN 
WiiuraMs of the University of Miami, 
winner of the Abess Award in Human 
Relations. Reprinted from New South. 
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lic. (He was not the last to make this 
error.) 

Aside from that, he made another mis- 
take implied in his complaint to the 
Lord: “I am not eloquent, neither here- 
tofore, nor since thou hast spoken to thy 
servant.” We can see that in the back 
of his mind is the thought that this tre- 
mendous experience with God ought some- 
how to have turned him into an eloquent 
man. He had certainly not been eloquent 
before; how could he have been? Tend- 
ing sheep for forty years, married to a 
woman like Zipporah and with a father- 
in-law like Jethro, what opportunity did 
Moses have to develop into a public 
speaker? Heretofore not eloquent—of 
course. But “since thou hast spoken to 
thy servant” no more eloquent than be- 
fore? This great, life-changing experi- 
ence, this meeting the Almighty God, 
might have been expected to turn Moses 
inside out, to make a completely new per- 
son out of him, eloquent where he had 
been taciturn. But it did not work that 
way. 


E CAN LEARN from this some 

of the limitations of conversion, 
or if this word still seems to the reader 
to be the wrong one, then let us under- 
stand by this the limitations of religious 
experience in general, however, shatter- 
ing and vital. 

Conversion does not bestow a natural 
gift where the natural gift was already 
lacking. The present writer does not care 
much for the expression “natural gifts” 
—as if we could distinguish sharply be- 
tween nature and God. But we know 
what the phrase means—those capaci- 
ties, not skills but capacities, which be- 
long to a person at birth, by virtue of 
his heredity. Conversion does not change 
a non-eloquent man into an eloquent one. 
It does not make a person with a hyper- 
thyroid type of nervousness over into a 
phlegmatic character. It does not add or 
remove the sense of perfect pitch in 
music. It does not make a clumsy person 
into a deft one. It does not change the 
introvert into an extrovert or vice versa. 

Conversion “simply’”— it would be bet- 
ter to say marvelously—changes the di- 
rection of life; it changes the inner dis- 
position, the basic attitude. Conversion 
changes a person from doing what he 
pleases, to trying to do what pleases God. 
It changes a person from starting always 
with the question, What do I get out of 
this? to where he asks rather, How much 
good can I do by this? Conversion does 
not change what a person has, but it 
makes a tremendous change in what a 
person wants to do with what he has. 
Conversion does sometimes release nat- 
ural gifts hitherto unsuspected. Moses, 


for example, had a gift for leadership, 
but had had no ambition to use it. What 
his experience with God did for him was 
to move him to use that gift for God and 
men. 

Again, conversion does not give a per- 
son skills which can be attained only by 
training. Conversion does not make a 
person able to play the piano, or preach, 
or speak foreign languages, any more 
than he could before. This is where 
young candidates for the ministry so 
often make their mistake. They have 
had some great experience, they have 
been called to the holy ministry; and now 
they can hardly wait to get out in the 
vineyard. Some are so impatient that 
they do not want to go to a seminary 
at all; and of those who do go, there is 
always a plentiful sprinkling of those 
who, like workmen who can’t take time 
to sharpen their tools, want to rush into 
pastorates before they know the ABCs 
of the minister’s necessary skills. Faith, 
hope and love, a profound religious ex- 
perience, a “sound conversion,” a sin- 
cere dedication, these are great things; 
but they do not bestow on any man a 
single skill, nor do they make it possible 
to do without those skills what can be 
done only with them. The candidate for 
the mission field has no supernatural 
short-cut to knowledge of the language 
of his new country. Being converted cer- 
tainly helps his determination to get the 
vocabulary straight; but it does not teach 
him the vocabulary; for that he has to 
work. 

Moses’ brother Aaron was eloquent 
enough; too much so, as it turned out. 
Moses’ conversion did not turn him into 
an Aaron, for which he may be thank- 
ful. Jesus’ apostles did not all get poured 
into one mold just because they were all 
devoted to one Master. Peter and Paul 
would never have been happy as partners 
in the same mission, and they both were 
sensible enough to know this. 

God’s men, are God’s men, not his 
robots, machine-ground to the same scale. 
“It takes all kinds,”’ God needs all kinds. 
What he bestows is not new skills or new 
aptitudes, but a new heart. 


* * * 


UNLESS there is within us that which 
is above us, we shall soon yield to that 
which is about us.—PETER T. ForsytTu. 





Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 




















Quarterly! 
for all pupils and teachers 


Beginning January 1, all Uniform 
Lesson guides will be published 
quarterly. Earnest Worker will come 
in a new paperback-book-type 
binding containing a full three 
months of helps for teachers of all 
age groups. Junior High and 
Senior High young people will find 
stimulating Bible study guidance in 
the new Uniform Lessons for Youth, 
replacing the Intermediate-Senior 
Quarterly. These changes have 
been made to make the Uniform 
Bible Lessons more useful, more 
convenient to Sunday school pupils, 
teachers, and officers. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Presbyterian Women 
Lead in UCW Work 


Among the Presbyterians taking lead- 
ing parts in the program of United 
Church Women are the following: 

Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, General Di- 
rector 

Margaret E. Kuhn, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Christian Social Relations Chairman 

Mrs. Paul Moser, New York City, World 
Day of Prayer Chairman 

Executive Committee Members 

Mrs. Walter B. Driscoll, St. Paul, Minn. 

Margaret Flory, New York City 

Alice L. Goddard, New York City 

Elma L. Greenwood, New York City 

Mrs. B. Frank Hall, Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C. 

Mrs. G. V. Jamieson, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Margaret E. Kuhn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Paul Moser, New York City 

Mrs. Harold H. McConnell, New York 
City 

Mrs. Leighton M. McCutchen, Atlanta, 
1a. 


Margaret Shannon, New York City 


Moderator on Eight-Nation 
Tour of Far East 


Theophilus M. Taylor, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, is now on a trip 
taking him to eight nations before his 
return to this country January 1. 

On his trip Dr. Taylor will visit 
Japan, Hong Kong, Korea, Thailand, 
India, West Pakistan, Cairo and Geneva. 
He will confer with leaders of churches 
related to the mission of his denomina- 
tion on their appraisal of the statement, 
“In Unity—For Mission,” issued by the 
last General Assembly. Most of the inter- 
denominational consultations in which 
he will participate are sponsored by the 
East Asia Christian Conference and will 
concern the unfinished task of evangelism 
in Asia. 

In Hong Kong he will give a series of 


addresses at a unique conference of Asian 
church women attended by delegates from 
eight Asian countries. 

At his final stop, in Switzerland, he 
will consult with staff members of the 
World Council of Churches and the 
World Presbyterian Alliance. 


10 Months’ Benevolences 
Reported by U.S. Agencies 


With two months of the church year 
remaining, Presbyterian, U. S., agencies 
reported the following benevolences re- 
ceived through Ocober 31: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta) $215,- 
703 (last year, same time: $199,000); 40% 
of the budget (last year: 45%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon (Richmond), $283,- 
923 ($272,451); 38.6% (47%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $695,236 

($659,519); 35.4% (43.24%). 


GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $414,683 
($395,212); 37% (44.2%); INTERCHURCH 
AGENCIES, $12,829 ($11,870); 45.3% 
(50.3%). 


Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,523,409 
($2,337,100); 55.7% (67.91%). 


Street Preaching Ordinance 
Is Dropped by City Council 

GraHaM, N.C. (RNs)—Dropping its 
case against three men charged with 
illegal street preaching, the Graham City 
Council enacted a new ordinance govern- 
ing the times and places for such preach- 
ing. 

The council refrained from appealing 
to the state Supreme Court a ruling by 
the County Court that its previous or- 
dinance, which required a city permit 
for street preaching, was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Judge W. L. Shoffner had allowed a 
defense motion in County Court to quash 
the charges against the three men on the 
grounds that the ordinance granted the 
Council discretionary power to prohibit 
freedom of speech. 





Write to 


For the best four years of your life... 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


offering a distinguished education in the 

liberal arts and sciences 

Make application early. 

Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A liberal arts program espectally planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 
EDWIN R. WALKER, President 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Second Semester begins January 26, 1959 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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YOU'LL FIND A BOOK FOR EVERYONE ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


















| Oe BELOW THE SURFACE 
a i Alice I. Hazeltine. An anthology of 17 ad- 


* WAN 






venture stories under land and water. $3.95 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 
Walter L. Cook. 39 devotions applying Bible 
messages to life today. $1.75 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
Walter Russell Bowie. Bible stories, 


vividly retold. Regular, $3.50 
Illustrated edition, $3.95 
© For the Grownufise + Far the 
PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE Whole amily ‘ 
Grace Noll Crowell. 20 meditations and 15 poems on 7 


the immortality of Christ, by a popular author, $1.50 OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 

























Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. 49 devo- 
| tions for families with children over 9. $2.50 
Pocket Prayer Books FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
PRAYERS FOR LIVING E. O. Harbin. A one-volume fun library of more than 
Hazel T. Wilson. Brief prayers from well-known au- 2,400 good-time suggestions. Illustrated. $3.95 
thors. Deluxe edition, $2.95; Regular edition, $1 LOOK NO FURTHER 
A PRAYER COMPANION Richard T. Hougen. 210 favorite recipes from Boone Tav- 
A new anthology by Mrs. Wilson—128 prayers by ern Hotel, Berea College, Kentucky. $3 


Christian saints and contemporary Christians. $1 


PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN’S DAY ° For the Family VWinister 


Josephine Robertson. 69 prayers that relate daily THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


living situations of women to spiritual matters. $1 ; 
“The best two-foot shelf of books about the Bible now 








NEW PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN ’S DAY available in the English language.”—Christian Century 
A companion book to the above, with new prayers 12 volume set, $89.50; single volumes, $8.75 
by Mrs. Robertson. $1 








MY PASTORAL RECORD 


J. N. Greene, Compiler. A beautiful book with space 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON to record all work of a 50-year ministry. $15 


ANNUAL—1959 = NOTABLE SERMONS FROM 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon. The Lesson PROTESTANT PULPITS 


OY 
( <¥ 
Analysis by Rey L. Smith. A comprehen- Charles L. Wallis. A collection of 24 sermons 
sive commentary on the International by outstanding ministers of our time. $2.95 


Sund School ' Les . $2.95 
gigi THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART 


the Children D. Talbot Rice. Christian art from _ its 
: For re abenan to about 1100. Illus. $7.95 
JESUS, THE LITTLE NEW BABY * - 


Mary Edna Lloyd. Pictures by Grace Paull. The 
story of the Nativity simply told. Ages 3-6. $1 a e 




























ARMED WITH COURAGE 
May McNeer and Lynd Ward. Vivid biographies 
of seven famous people. Ages 9 up. Cloth, $2.50 
BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS 
Earl Patterson Meyer. Illustrated by Howard 


Simon, All the Bible stories children like my 
to read. Ages 8 up. Cloth, $3.50 aE 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 
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General Council (U. S.) 
Studies Special Gifts 


The need for a special capital gifts 
campaign for missions and other Presby- 
terian, U. S., Assembly agencies will be 
studied by a committee of the General 
Council. This action was taken at a 
recent meeting following a report from 
the Board of World Missions showing a 
decline in receipts, on a percentage basis, 
for the support of its work. 

The General Council is also studying 
the possibility of establishing a research 
staff and authorized the research com- 
mittee to bring in definite information 
and proposals. This provision was a 
part of the General Assembly’s reorgani- 
zation program under which the agencies 
are operating at present, but the General 
Council has never provided for the re- 
search department as specified. 

A report to the 1959 Assembly will be 
made by the program committee calling 
attention to points of strength and weak- 
ness in the church’s existing program. 

Support of the official monthly organ, 
The Presbyterian Survey, is being studied 
by the General Council and the present 
method of underwriting the deficit is to 
be continued through 1960. It was 
pointed out that with a rising circulation 
(from 75,000 to 180,000 in the past 
twelve months) it is impossible at the 
present time to know what the eventual 
needs will be. 

Another committee, studying the proper 
level of reserves to be maintained by the 
Assembly’s agencies, in a partial report 
provided a guide toward uniform ac- 
counting procedures and suggested that 
the General Council consider employing 
a person to coordinate budgets and finan- 
cial reports of the agencies. 

Emmett B. McGukin, Lynchburg, Va., 
was re-elected chairman of the General 
Council. 


Ministers Support Pastor 
In Cincinnati Tax Case 

CINCINNATI, O. (RNS)—Twenty-eight 
ministers requested Presbyterian and 
Episcopal authorities here not to yield 
to pressure for the removal of a pacifist 
pastor who refused to pay part of his 
Federal income tax he felt was for war. 

He is Maurice McCrackin, of the West 
Cincinnati-St. Barnabas church, racially 
integrated mission congregation jointly 
supported by the Episcopal Diocese of 
Southern Ohio and Cincinnati Presby- 
tery. 

The clergymen, who represent several 
denominations in Ohio and adjacent 
states, signed a petition which asked the 
two bodies to support Mr. McCrackin’s 
“right to make his conscientious testi- 
mony to the will of God” as pastor of the 
church. The petition was circulated by 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a re- 
ligious pacifist organization, founded in 
the United States in 1915 and including 
clergymen and laymen of many denom- 
inations. 

Arrested last September for refusal to 
pay the full income tax, Mr. McCracklin 
was released the same day without bail. 

Pointing out that Mr. McCrackin, “has 
been publicly criticized and attacked,” 
the petition noted that the presbytery in 
February, 1958 considered but declined 
to remove him from his pastorate, which 
he has held 12 years. It added that he 
had each year for 10 years publicly an- 
nounced his action on the tax issue. The 
petition continued: 

“The Christian Church has for years 
recognized the right of laymen as well 
as clergymen conscientiously to refuse 
participation in war. Some draw the line 
at refusing to engage in combatant serv- 
ice, others in refusing any military train- 
ing or service. A few, such as Mr. Mce- 
Crackin, cannot conscientiously pay the 
percentage of taxes that are used for mil- 
itary purposes. 
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The Revised Standard Version Bible 


The beautiful story of the Nativity—in the 
clear, accurate, powerful words of the RSV — 
is especially timely reading during this Christ- 
mas season. This is the version, acclaimed by 
the religious leaders of forty denominations, 
that millions have turned to for guidance, com- 
fort and inspiration. 


Use this coupon, today, to order from 




















| THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK | 
l 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. ! 
| Gentlemen: Please send me the following RSV Bibles: | 
EEL ! 
| — Maroon buckram—with the words of Christ In red (3900 RL) .......cccsssves 7.50 ] 
—Biack genuine leather, gold edges (3807) 10.00 
| — Black genuine leather, gold edges— | 
| with the words of Christ in red (3907 RL) 11.00 l 
NAME_ | 
; ADDRESS. | 
| CITY. STATE | 
| My remittance is enclosed. 0 Bill me. | 


“While most of us would not draw the 
line at the same point as Mr. McCrackin, 
we do earnestly call upon the church in 
all its branches to support this expression 
of Christian conscience. We ask that 
neither pressures within nor without may 
cause the church to yield in the support 
of Mr. McCrackin’s right to make his own 
conscientious testimony to the will of God 
while serving as pastor of St. Barnabas 
church.” 


Mr. McCrackin was later indicted by a 
federal grand jury. 


A Presbyterian 


School Head Named 
Man of Year in D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—Carl F. 
Hansen, superintendent of schools of 
the District of Columbia, and prom- 
inent Presbyterian layman, received the 
annual Layman of the Year award of 
the National Capital Area Council of 
Churches here. 

In a citation accompanying the award, 
the church council said that “in present- 
ing this award to a leader in the public 
school system of our country, we wish to 
express our confidence in our public 
schools.” 

‘Even though we know that no formal 
religious education is carried on within 
the public school system,” the council 
declared, “‘we do hereby wish to repudiate 
any suggestion that they are Godless 
schools.” 

“Most of our leaders and teachers in 
the school system are related to the 
church,” said the council, ‘‘and in pre- 
senting this award to the superintendent 
of schools in the nation’s capital, we 
want to highlight the fact that we are 
behind the public school system, and will 
do all we can to insure its future.” 

Dr. Hansen, who became superin- 
tendent this year after serving as assist- 
ant superintendent for 13 years, is author 
of a book, Miracle of Social Adjustment, 
which describes the peaceful elimination 
of racial segregation since 1954 in a 





school system whose enrollment is now 


74% Negro and 26% white. 

He came to Washington from Omaha, 
Nebr., where he was principal of Tech 
High School. He has been active in his 
own church, Chevy Chase, Md., Presby- 
terian Church and in interdenominational 
laymen’s work. 

a ae 
JESUS CAME not to get men into heav- 
en, but to get heaven into men; not to 
get men out of hell, but to get hell out 
of men.—E. STANLEY JONES. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 25 SCRANTON 2, a. 
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JESUS POWER IN HUMAN LIFE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 7, 1958 
Mark 4:35-5:43 Print 5:1-13 


In the Gospel according to Mark we 
have four of Jesus’ mighty works grouped 
to illustrate his power over various as- 
pects of life. 
|. His Power Over Nature 

At the close of an exhausting day’s 
work, Jesus requested his disciples to 
cross to the other side of the lake, evi- 
dently that he might be freed from the 
crowd and obtain rest. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, there broke upon them one 
of those fierce squalls that sweep down 
from the heights, through the ravines that 
open on the western shore. As the waves 
rose higher, they began to beat into the 
boat, so that it began to fill (not “was 
full” as in the KJv). 

Jesus, however, was asleep in the stern, 
with his head resting upon the leather 
seat of the steersman; so fast asleep that 
when the wind began to rise, and the 
waves to roll, and the boat to fill, he was 
not waked. 

The disciples, fishermen, used to the 
changing moods of the sea, at last began 
to fear for their safety. They shook 
Jesus into wakefulness, crying, ‘“Teacher, 
do you not care if we perish?” Moffatt 
translates, “Teacher, are we to drown, 
for all you care?” Their words contain 
a touch of reproach, as though Jesus had 
waked sufficiently to know what was go- 
ing on, and then dropped off to sleep 
again, regardless of their fate. 

All three Synoptics tell us that Jesus 
rebuked the wind. Mark alone gives us 
the terms of the command addressed to 
the sea: “Peace! Be still!” literally, “Be 
muzzled forthwith,” as if the sea were a 
raging, roaring beast. Immediately the 
wind ceased, the lake sank back like an 
exhausted creature into motionless repose. 

Jesus then turned to the disciples, with 
a bit of reproach, “Why are you afraid ?” 
Have you no faith?” In whom should 
they have had faith? Some think that 
the lack of faith was in Jesus himself, 
“in his power and disposition to care 
for them, after so many attestations of 
both. Their appeal to him, while he was 
asleep, had not been the calm invocation 
of a trusted power, but the frightened 
reproach of those whose faith is defeated 
by danger.” 

Others think that he meant faith in 
God, faith in God as he had, after all 
they had seen in these manv davs of 
association with him. Jesus did not nec- 
essarily mean that they should have been 
confident of deliverance from the storm, 
but confident of God’s love and care, and 
therefore unafraid in the midst of the 
storm. (Are Christians more free from 
fear than non-Christians?) The storm 
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on the sea which ended in a calm, could 
not disturb Jesus’ peace any more than 
later the storm of men’s passions which 
resulted in his death (John 14:27). 

The disciples, however, were mastered 
now by a different kind of fear, not weak 
timidity, but religious awe, as men in 
the presence of the supernatural. They 
said nothing to Jesus, because they were 
afraid to speak. But, as they worked 
their ship, the question went around, 
“Who then is this, that even wind and 
sea obey him?” No other incident had 
yet moved them as this did. They were 
led to face the question which must come 
sooner or later to any one who searches 
the Bible records, who then is this? 


Il. His Power Over Demons 

After the sea had been calmed, Jesus 
and his disciples continued their journey 
and landed on the eastern side of the 
sea, in the country of the Gerasenes. The 
population of the country was largely 
non-Jewish. The ruins of a certain 
Khersa (same as Gerasa) still remain, 
within about a mile of the point at which 
the hills descend by a steep, even slope 
to within forty feet of the water’s edge. 
It was there that Jesus came in contact 
with the Gerasene demoniac. He dwelt 
among the tombs, which were simply 
caves within the rocks. Men would be 
more horrified by this mode of life, be- 
cause tombs were thought to be haunted 
by the spirits of the dead, and were often 
the haunts of wild beasts. 

Insane men notoriously have super- 
human strength. This one had broken 
every restraint, so that his neighbors had 
given up every hope of taming him. In 
a single verse Mark describes his utter 
misery. Incessantly, night and day, there 
was no sleep for this wretch, nor quiet 
resting place. In tombs or on moun- 
tains, in cave or out in the open, there 
was but one occupation for him, not rest 
or sleep, but ceaseless outcry and self- 
laceration. Luke adds, what Mark in- 
fers, that for a long time he had worn 
no clothes. He was, in a word, a raving 
madman. 

The lunatic caught sight of Jesus from 
a distance, and came bounding toward 
him in a mad frenzy, but when he drew 
near, his mood changed; calmed and in 
part subdued by the charm or spell of 
the Master, he prostrated himself before 
him. Jesus spoke first: “Come out of 
the man, you unclean spirit. The de- 
moniac then began shrieking aloud, 
“What have you to do with me, Jesus, 
son of the most high God? I adjure you, 
by God do not torment me.” The refer- 
ence is apparently to the painful parox- 


ysm which attends the expulsion of the 
demons (cf. 1:26; 9:26), a paroxysm 
which may be supposed to hurt them as 
much as it hurts the victim. 

Jesus then put a question, intended 
to clear the man’s mind (the confusion 
of consciousness is seen in the mixed, 
contradictory utterances, now as man, 
now as demon), and bring him more to 
himself, and so under spiritual control. 
The man replied, My name is Legion; 
and then earnestly besought him not to 
send them out of the country. Gould 
says this request can be explained only 
as part of the hallucination of the de- 
moniac, to be referred possibly to his 
terror of city or town, and his unwill- 
ingness to be driven out of the solitary, 
wild district haunted by him. Then came 
the request, the lunatic speaking this 
time in the name of the demons, to be 
allowed to enter the herd of swine feed- 
ing nearby, doubtless the common prop- 
erty of the village. This suggestion im- 
plies the popular common belief that 
demons, as incorporeal beings, must have 
an animal organism of some kind, but 
not necessarily a human one, if they are 
to remain contentedly on earth, as distinct 
from some incorporeal sphere, whether 
above or below. 

Jesus’ part in granting their request 
was purely permissive. He said no word 
enjoining what the man suggested on 
the demons’ behalf. Possibly he meant 
simply to soothe the man, by formal ac- 
quiescence, without sanctioning their 
belief as to the swine. Perhaps he saw 
that it was necessary for the permanent 
cure of the man that he should be able 
to convince himself that the hellish powers 
which held him in bondage had quitted 
their hold. There is no evidence at all 
that he had any expectation of the en- 
suing catastrophe. 

“The facts in the case are the cure, and 
the rush of the frightened swine. The 
traditional account connects them in such 
a way as to make Jesus responsible for 
one as well as the other.” 

The conclusion of the story is as in- 
teresting as the cure. The keepers of 
the swine rushed to the village with the 
news. The people flocked out to see for 
themselves, and found Jesus and the 
erstwhile lunatic, clothed and in his 
right mind, sitting with him. Their first 
emotion was one of religious awe. But 
when the whole story was told them, their 
sense of awe passed into anxiety to get 
the prophet whose presence had cost them 
so dear out of their neighborhood. 

As Burton says, they were more terri- 
fied by the damage to their swine than 
moved by the benefit to the demoniac; 
not the only instance in which the prop- 
erty value of beasts (or a business) has 
been more considered than the moral ad- 
vantage of men. 

Jesus had probably intended to stay 
some days on the eastern shore, but at 
their request he prepared immediately 
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to depart. Filled with gratitude, the 
former demoniac wished to accompany 
him. 

Jesus, however, bade him to go to his 
house and unto his friends (religion 
should begin at home) and tell them what 
great things the Lord had done for him. 

“This command, the exact opposite of 
the injunction of secrecy usually enforced 
by Jesus, is due to the fact that this was 
a region not frequented by him, and in 
which, therefore, the ordinary reasons for 
such silence was inoperative. The effect 
produced would not be a false Messianism, 
as in Galilee, but a sense of God’s presence 
and pity. The demoniac’s story would 
counteract the impression made by the 
destruction of the swine.” 


Burton and Matthews (The Life of 
Christ) say: 

“This whole narrative, more distinctly 
than any other of the New Testament, 
seems to imply the real existence of de- 
mons as personal spirits distinct from 
both men and beasts, but capable of ac- 
quiring harmful control of both. The 
language of Jesus and of the evangelists 
in the narrative is conformed to ideas 
then current. If Jesus had any different 
conception of the matter, he apparently 
took no pains to impart it to his disciples 
or to the people. He regarded the defeat 
of the forces of evil and suffering, the 
Kingdom of Satan, as a part of his mis- 
sion as the true revealer of the Kingdom 
of God. 

“Herein lies the significance of the 
miracle for us. As he was able to cast 
out the unclean spirits during the days 
of his flesh, so now he is able to cast 
out of our lives all that is opposed to the 
Kingdom of God, all that divides and dis- 
tracts, the demons of sensuality and drink 
and avarice and temper. Which is the 
greater ‘miracle’? What evidence have 
we that Jesus now possesses such power?” 


lll. His Power over Disease and 

Death 

On the other side of the sea Jairus, a 
ruler of the synagogue, asked Jesus to 
heal his little daughter who was at the 
point of death. On the way to Jairus’ 
home Jesus healed a woman with an 
incurable malady. 

While Jesus was still speaking to the 
woman, messengers came telling Jairus 
that his daughter was dead. It was use- 
less for him to trouble the Teacher any 
longer. Ignoring their remarks Jesus 
said to the despairing father: ‘“Do not 
fear, only believe,” that is, bringing out 
the force of the Greek, “cease to fear, 
keep on believing,” or “hold on to your 
faith, do not lose it.”” He then dismissed 
the crowds, also the larger part of his 
disciples, and allowed no one to follow 
him, but Peter and James and John. 

When he came to the house, he saw 
a tumult, and people weeping and wail- 
ing loudly. The verb “saw” suggests an 
attentive gaze; “contemplated” would 
give the meaning. He stood gazing at the 
strange spectacle, the manner and spirit 
of which must have jarred on his quiet 
spirit. The noisy lamentations indulged 
in at Jewish funerals, the professional 
mourners, the mourning women, the dole- 
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ful music of the minstrels, etc., are often 
referred to in the Old Testament (cf. 
Eccles. 12:5; Jer. 9:17; Amos 5:16; 2 
Chron. 35:25). Of the unrestrained 
Oriental ways of showing grief, Van 
Lennep says: 

“As soon as death takes place, the fe- 
male members of the household and the 
professional mourning women announce it 
to the neighborhood by setting up their 
shrill and piercing cry ... which is heard 
at a great distance and above every other 
noise, even the din of battle and is quite 
characteristic of the East.” 

Jesus questioned the propriety of such 
unrestrained grief. He said: ‘The child 
is not dead, but sleeping.” He does not 
mean to deny that physical death has 
ensued, though some modern commenta- 
tors take it in this sense. More likely he 
uses the words figuratively, as in Ps. 
17:15; Daniel 12:2; 1 Thess. 5:10. 
What he wishes to do especially is to 
put a meaning upon death more worthy 
of those who believe in a God who is not 
baffled by bodily death than that sug- 
gested by such unbridled expressions of 
hopeless grief. His words excited the 
scornful amusement of the crowd, but he 
ejected them all (the word suggests stern, 
authoritative command), and took only 
a few sympathetic witnesses, the parents 
and his disciples into the death chamber. 

He then took the child by the hand, 
and said, “Talitha cumi,’’ which means 
“Little girl, get up’—perhaps the very 
words with which her weeping mother 
was wont to call her in the morning. The 
words, the manner of their speaking, 
made such an impression on Peter, that 
he treasured them in his heart, and when 
later he told the story in Greek, the uni- 
versal language of the day, he repeated 
Jesus’ words in their original Aramaic, 
a custom followed by Mark, in his writ- 
ing of the Gospel. 

The girl responded to Jesus’ words, 
and got up. Jesus immediately charged 
them not to talk about the matter, the 
same policy that he had previously fol- 
lowed, in order not to kindle popular 
excitement and mistaken expectations, 
thus hindering, instead of helping his 
real work. He then commanded that 
something should be given the child to 
eat, “fresh evidence of the sympathetic 
tenderness of the Lord, and his attention 
to small details in which the safety and 
comfort of others was involved. Life 
restored by a miracle must be supported 
by ordinary means; the miracle has no 
place where human care and labor will 
suffice.” 


The Failure of Jesus’ Power Through 

Unbelief, 6:1-6a 

This incident is not included in our 
lesson for the week, yet it properly be- 
longs here, and the students of the Bible 
who several hundred years ago, divided 
the Bible up into chapters, made a mis- 
take in not including it in chapter 5. 
Mark groups in this section of his Gospel 


not four incidents, but five, and it is 
this fifth incident which drives the oth- 
ers home. Jesus stilled the tempest, healed 
the demoniac, cured the woman of her 
plague, raised Jairus’ daughter, reveal- 
ing thereby his power over nature, over 
demons, over disease and over death, but 
he could do no mighty works in Nazareth 
because of their unbelief, save that he 
laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and 
healed them. These few were presumably 
those who had the faith that was indis- 
pensable to the manifestation of his 
power. 


Jesus’ Power Today 


The whole lesson this week drives 
home one point: Jesus’ infinite power 
is available for men and women who 
have faith. 

Two questions arise. First, what did 
Jesus mean by faith? In the incidents 
studied, and commonly in the Gospels, 
faith is a belief that Jesus can do a 
certain thing (sometimes one thing, some- 
times another—Mark 4:49; Luke 7:50), 
such as led him who had it to come to 
Jesus and commit his case to him. To 
such faith Jesus invariably responded 
by doing that which men believed he 
could do. “According to your faith” was 
his constant formula. The principle 
holds still; within the bounds of what 
is true about Jesus, he is to us what and 
as much as we believe him to be. 

The second question is this: The power 
of Jesus, released in our lives through 
faith, for what ends is it available? Ma- 
terial ends, or spiritual ends? If we go 
to Jesus in faith today, can we look to 
him to extricate us from every evil situ- 
ation? Will he heal all our diseases? 
Will he restore our loved ones to life? 
Will he prevent us from always sinking 
in the waves? Not necessarily. Jesus 
assured us of God’s love, but he did not 
teach us that after he was gone we could 
expect to be saved from all the ills of 
life. He went himself to the cross. He 
said, “If any man will come after me let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me.” 

His disciples who understood him best 
did not expect faith to have such miracu- 
lous power. All of them suffered for their 
faith, but it did not surprise them. Paul 
suffered from a physical affliction which 
never left him (2 Cor. 12:7-9). He said, 
we rejoice in our tribulations. Peter said, 
“Beloved, do not be surprised at the 
fiery ordeal, which comes upon you to 
prove you, as though something strange 
were happening to you (1 Peter 4:12). 

No, we cannot draw upon the power 
of Jesus to rid ourselves of the ills of 
life. If so, the world with its natural 
laws would cease to serve God’s purpose, 
the creation of moral character. The 
power which faith in Jesus releases in 
our lives is spiritual power. It enables 
us to triumph over the spiritual ills of 
life, fear, anxiety, selfishness, sin and 
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BOOK NOTES 


STUDIES IN GENESIS. By D. T. Niles. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 109 pp., 
$2.50. 

The author, a highly regarded Method- 
ist leader from Ceylon who in ecumen- 
ical circles, is as well known in Europe 
and America as in Southeast Asia. As 
conference leader and writer he has often 
personalized what the younger churches 
have to say. His meditations here are 
based on Genesis 1-11. Dr. Niles presup- 
poses sound exegesis but aims rather at 
exposition of the sort he describes as “‘the 
existential method of Bible study.”’ We 
are asked to “‘stand alongside” Bible char- 
acters “listening to God.” “To assent 
to him is to live, to reject him is to die, 
to refuse to listen to him is to die also.” 
The ‘‘studies”—which are really “devo- 
tionals”—Dr. Niles says, “represent what 
happens when I read my Bible.” Read- 
ing them will cause others to find the 
chapters treated significant and will il- 








finally death. This is in accordance with 
his purpose: “I came that they may have 
life, and have it abundantly.” In this 
realm it is done to us according to our 
faith. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, Nationa] Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


lustrate a meaningful kind of Bible 
study. The mood of our faith, Dr. Niles 
says, is not, “This is the opinion we 
hold” but rather, ‘This is the banner 
under which we march.” 


THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUALS IN THE 
CHURCH. By Oscar J. Rumpf. Christian 
ae Press, Philadelphia. 150 pp., 
3.00. 


From his experience as pastor, denom- 
inational administrator, producer of films 
and filmstrips and more recently as sem- 
inary professor, Mr. Rumpf has given us 
a persuasive and practical treatment of 
the subject. He understands the gospel 
and the work of the church in terms of 
communication. There is variety to his 
practical suggestions as, “32 Ways to 
Tell a Story.” There is here guidance 
for the novice, policy for the experienced 
and useful lists of resources for all. One 
of the best of its kind. 


LEADING IN PUBLIC PRAYER. By An- 
drew W. Blackwood. Abingdon Press. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 202 pp., $3.00. 

For local pastors and seminarians Pro- 
fessor Blackwood has written help “with 
the most difficult part of the ministry 
today” growing out of a course he has 
offered “every year for two decades.” 
Part I gives practical suggestions for the 
qualitative improvement of each prayer 
element of the usual Protestant worship 
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service from invocation to benediction. 
Part II gives the “practical philosophy,” 
the preparation of the man-praying. 
Congregations too would sense a differ- 
ence whose pastors would take seriously 
this apt counselling by an experienced 
exponent and practitioner in the skill and 
art of praying in public. 
PAvuL LESLIE GARBER. 

Decatur, Ga. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Gospel in Dispute. Edmund Perry. 
Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

If the Churches Want World Peace. Nor- 
man Hill & Doniver Lund. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. $3. 

The Monuments and the Old Testament. 
I. M. Price, O. R. Sellers, E. L. Carlson. 
Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $6.75. 
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ELTON 
TRUEBLOOD’S 


first book of sermons 


The Yoke 
of Christ 


Elton Trueblood has 
long been regarded as 
one of the finest preach- 
ers in the country. Now, 
for the first time, he 
has made a selection of 
his sermons for book 
publication. They convincingly show 
why he has become one of the great 
popularizers of spiritual ideas in our 
time. His sermons are powerful agents 
in urging the giant step from a nom- 
inal to a committed Christianity. In- 


cluded in The Yoke of Christ are: 





The Necessity of Witness 
The Violence of the Kingdom 
Conversion within the Church 
The Courage to Care 

The Abolition of the Laity 
Called to Be Saints 

The Problem of the Crowd 
The Ministry of Daily Work 
A Faith for Scientists 


At your bookseller $3.00 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 


Joseph L. Auten, Richmond, Va., has 
accepted a ge to the Kenilworth church, 
Asheville, N. C. 

L. M. McCutchen, Jr., from Nashville, 
Tenn., to 102 Hughes St., Albertville, Ala. 

James M. Campbell, Wewoka, Okla., on 
Jan. 1 will become minister to youth in 
the First church, San Antonio, Texas. 

C. K. Ale, from Lawrenceville, Va., to 
Box 225, Milford, Va 

Jack C. Hunnicutt, from Elsa, Texas, to 
612 Redwood St., McAllen, Texas. 

Gabriel Abdullah, from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to 21 Dickenson St., Princeton, N. J. 

W. Hobart Childs, from Savannah, Ga., 
to Rt. 1, Piedmont, S. C., where he is 
teaching in the Wren High School. 

B. Blake Breitenhirt, formerly of Fay- 
etteville, W. Va., is at Rt. 2, Box 468, 
Asheville, N. C., where he is pastor of 
the new Westminster Church. 

W. Jerry Boney, from Blacksburg, Va., 
to 43 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J., (Drew 
University). 

Paul K. Ausley, from 
N. C., to 111 E. 
tain, N. C. 

Dan A. Dunaway, Atlanta, Ga., 
divested of office without 
Cherokee Presbytery. 

J. Russell Cross, who has been studying 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, is now at 1814 
Robinson St., Conway, Ark. 

William H. Kadel, from Orlando, Fla., 
to Box 1528, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Gozie E. Penson, formerly of the Bap- 
tist Church, is pastor of Westminster 
church, Box 588, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Henry P. Mobley, from Rock Hill, S. C., 
to 1001 Cherokee Rd., Louisville 4, Ky. 

Armando Rodriguez, Sr., from Cairo, 
Ga., to Grady Memorial Hospital, 80 But- 
ler St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga., where he is 
taking training and counseling for one 
year. 

Edward F. Torsch, from 
N. Y., to Presbyterian 
Maxton, N. C. 

Donald C. Whiteside, from El Paso, 
Texas, to Westminster church, 509 Arling- 
ton St., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. Frank Lothery, from 
Ark., to Trinity church, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Charles S. Ruff, from St. 
Fla., to the Coeburn and 
Memorial churches, Rt. 








Elizabeth City, 
King St., Kings Moun- 


has been 
censure by 


Huntington, 
Junior College, 


Jones Mill, 
117 Virginia St., 


Petersburg, 
Mary Martin 
1, Coeburn, Va. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

James M. Robinson, former Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., and professor at Emory Uni- 
vesity, Ga., has become a professor at the 
new Southern California School of The- 
ology (Mcthodist) in Claremont and has 
been received by Los Angeles Presbytery. 

Edmund D. Viser, from Raleigh, N. C., 
to the Cowan, Tenn., church. 

Ellis W. Diebler, Jr., from Alhambra, 
Calif., to the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, Aiyura via Lae, Territory of New 
Guinea, Dec. 2. 

William E. Phifer, Jr., of the First 
church, Monrovia, Calif., has been named 
to head the organization of the first Pres- 
byterian church ever to be established in 
the Territory of Hawaii. He will leave 
Monrovia shortly after the first of the 
year to become organizing minister of 
the new congregation in Honolulu. 
Philip Yung Lee, formerly of California, 
who is now serving as pastor of the 
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United Church of Christ in Honolulu, will 
be associate minister. (See page 3.) 

William Evans, Clark Summit, Pa., has 
been called to the Carney’s Point, N. J., 
church. 

John M. Minich, from Clewiston, Fla., 
to the Donithan, Mo., church. 

Chester C. Carnahan, from St. Louis, 
Mo., to associate pastor and parish minis- 
ter, Webster Groves, Mo., church. 

Carl H. Bennett, from Joplin, Mo., to 
Olney, III. 

E. Eugene Cunningham, from Coraop- 
olis, Pa., to the First church, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

James L. Harford, formerly of Alleghe- 
ny General Hospital, is the new chaplain 
of the Medical Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William Roy McGeary, formerly of the 
Knoxville U. P. Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has become chaplain in Allegheny Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Malcom S. Alexander and Robert L. 
Kelley have been inaugurated as profes- 
sors at Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. 

William H. Venable, Jr., 1958 graduate 
of Harvard Divinity School, is serving as 
interim minister at the Brentwood 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., before entering 
the U. S. Army Jan. 1 as a chaplain. J. 
Calvin Winde, former pastor, is now 
serving in Mansfield, Ohio. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEMINARY 

Aaron J. Ungersma, of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, is on sabbatie 
leave, studying at the University of 
Vienna and in England under terms of a 
fellowship for post-doctoral research in 
psychotherapy. His family is with him. 
D. A. R. AWARD 

S. K. Emurian, retired minister of Nor- 
folk, Va. and Turkish-born, h been 
awarded an Americanism medal by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
for “trustworthiness, service, leadership 
and patriotism.” 

U. S. BOARDS 

Bettie Currie, who has been Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., director of youth work, has 
been named director of curriculum experi- 
mentation by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Among other duties she will work 
with several “research churches” in the 
Board’s current curriculum improvement 
program, experimenting with plans now 
being developed. 

George A. Chauncey, First church, 
Monticello, Ark., will become associate 
secretary of the Division of Evangelism 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Church Extension effective Dec. 1, shar- 
ing leadership of this work with Albert 
B. Dimmock. (Other Church Extension 
actions will be reported here next week.) 
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